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3  Friday  _ 
3  Friday 
5  Sunday 
17  Friday  ; 


22  Wednesday 

26  Sunday 

27  Monday 


  Students  Return , 

[ay   -        Classes  Begin  | 

 :  Primary  Party  j 

Boy  Scout  Camporee  j 

    Boy  Scouts  Return  - 

lay    Parents-Teachers- 1 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  ; 

8:00  p.ni.j 
^    Boy  Scout  Camping  I 
Boy  Scouts  Return; 
Halloween  Party  ^ 

i 

■  \ 

lay    Parents-Teachers-) 

'  j 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  ! 

8:00  p.m.! 
End  of  First  9  Weeks  i 

  Boy  Scout  Camping] 

Boy  Scouts  Return  I 

-   Primary  Parry-; 

Intermediate  Party  i 
lay  .  .      Students  Travel' 

for  Thanksgiving  Vacation  i 

  Students  Recurnj 

  Classes  Resume! 


6  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  8:00  p.m. 
15  Friday      .  Elks'  Christmas 

Party  and  Dance,  7:30  P.M. 

19  Tuesday  Christmas  Program 

20  Wednesday  Students  Travel 

for  Christmas  Vacation 


2  Tuesday  _— ;    Students  Return 

3  Wednesday  -  _  .   Classes  Resume 

19  Friday  -    Primary  Party 

26  Friday  End  of  Second  9  Weeks 

FEBRUARY 

7  Wednesday      _     _  Parents-Teachers- 
Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting, 
8:00  p.m. 

16  Friday  Primary  Party- 

Intermediate  Party 

MARCH 

1  Friday   Gallaudet  Day  Program 

6  Wednesday    _  _.    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting, 
8:00  p.m. 

15  Friday       ^    Primary  Party 

29  Friday  End  of  Third  9  Weeks 

APRIL 

10  Wednesday  -  -    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  3 :00  p.m. 
Students  Travel  for  Easter  Vacation 

16  Tuesday    Students  Return 

1 7  Wednesday  .  Classes  Resume 
26  Friday    Arbor  Day 


1  Wednesday  Parents-Teachers- 
Houseparents  Meeting,  8:00  p.m. 
24  Friday   Primary  Picnic- 

Intermediate  Party 

JUNE 

5  Wednesday      End  of  Fourth  9  Weeks 

6  Thursday    Graduation 

7  Friday    Students  Return  Home 

for  Summer 


Boy  Scouts  will  meet  every  Wednesday  at  Merry  Makers  Bowfing  League  will  be 
8:00  p.m.  except  Wednesdays  on  which  there  ©very  Tuesday  from  3:30  to  4:30  p.m. 
is  a  scheduled  P.T.H.A.  meeting.  Qj^j  scouts  will  meet  on  the  First  and  Third 
 —   IVIondays  at  8:00  p.m. 

Merry  Makers  will  meet  on  the  Second  and  The  Collins  Literary  Society  will  meet  on 

Fourth  Friday  of  each  month  at  8:00  p.m.  the  Second  and  Fourth  IVIondays  at  8:00  p.m. 


The  Blind  Youth 
Rehabihtation  Project 

By  Emil  A.  Honka 

Director,  Montana  Division  of  Blind  Services,  Department  of  Public  Welfare 


Last  summer  a  new  innovation  in  work  for 
the  blind  was  introduced  to  Montana  which 
is  officially  entitled  "Blind  Youth  Rehabili- 
tation Project."  The  program  as  approved  is 
for  a  three-year  period,  and  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Division  of  Blind  Services 
of  the  Montana  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind. 

Background  Information 

For  many  years  specialists  in  the  fields  of 
education  and  vocational  rehabilitation  for 
the  visually  handicapped  have  seen  the  need 
for  a  program  which  would  provide  services 
to  blind  children  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  but 
the  question  has  never  been  resolved  until 
now  as  to  how  such  services  could  be  pro- 
vided. The  .  "time-space-cost  factor"  has 
always  presented  a  real  problem  in  planning 
to  meet  the  needs  of  any  group  in  our  state 
vv/hich  is,  admittedly,  considered  a  rural  area 
with  a  vast  amount  of  space  and  a  sparse 
population.  In  addition  to  the  above  special- 
ists in  both  fields  have  long  seen  the  need  of 
bringing  about  closer  cooperation  between 
the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  and  the 
Rehabilitation  program. 

Planning  was  started  during  the  early  part 
of  1967  after  it  was  learned  that  federal  fund- 
ing could  be  made  available  to  Montana  if 
such  could  be  matched  to  a  degree  from  state 
money.  Individuals  taking  part  in  the  planning 
included  the  superintendent  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  the  principal 
of  the  Visually  Handicapped  Dept.  of  that 
school,  and  the  director  and  staff  members 
of  the  Division  of  Blind  Services  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare.  It  was  agreed, 
after  considerable  discussion,  that  a  plan  for 
starting  the  Blind  Youth  Rehabilitation  Project 
would  be  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  After  this  was  done,  a 
request  for  funding  was  submitted  to  the 
Regional  Office  of  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 


tation Administration.  Approval  for  the  pro- 
gram and  the  grant  was  received  from  the 
federal  agency  shortly  before  the  end  of  May. 
It  was  then  agreed  that  the  new  program 
could  be  started  on  July  1st. 

The  Plan 

The  plan,  now  in  operation,  calls  for  the 
employment  of  one  counselor  who  has  an 
office  at  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  and  who  is  supervised  by  the  Division 
of  Blind  Services  of  the  State  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. He  works  not  only  with  those  blind 
youngsters  at  the  school,  but  also  contacts 
visually  handicapped  children  throughout  the 
state.  He  works  with  these  children  directly  in 
a  counseling  capacity  and,  in  addition,  con- 
tacts their  parents,  teachers,  school  nurses  or 
any  other  individuals  who  are  providing  help 
in  each  situation. 

A  total  of  $15,000  has  been  allotted  for  this 
program  annually  for  a  three-year  period. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  this  amount  has  been  made 
available  through  the  Rehabilitation  Service 
Administration  and  the  remaining  ten  per  cent 
has  been  authorized  by  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare.  The  salary  and  all  travel 
expenses  of  the  counselor  and  the  salary  of 
a  part-time  secretary  are  provided  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  some  psychological  testing  and 
evaluation  equipment  which  is  needed  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  program.  Office 
space  for  the  counselor  and  the  secretary  has 
been  made  available  by  the  school,  whereas 
the  welfare  agency  has  provided  office  equip- 
ment. Therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  plan, 
in  every  respect,  is  truly  a  cooperative  ven- 
ture. 

Services  Available 

The  following  services  are  available  to  any 
visually  handicapped  child  determined  in 
need  of  them: 

1.  Home  Visit  and  Case  Study: 

The  counselor  will  make  a  home  visit 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  see  each  and 
every  child  referred.  This  gives  the  work- 
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er  an  opportunity  to  begin  to  l<now  the 
child  and  help  determine  and  solve 
problems  being  encountered.  During  this 
initial  interview  the  counselor  explains 
the  services  available  and  then  com- 
pletes the  required  application  should 
the  family  so  desire. 

2.  Counseling: 

As  already  indicated  above,  the  worker 
serves  as  a  counselor  to  visually  handi- 
capped children  and  their  parents  as  well 
as  to  others  who  may  be  involved  and 
working  with  such  youngsters.  The  coun- 
seling is  mainly  intended  to  assist  each 
and  every  child  to  ultimately  become 
rehabilitated.  Also  in  this  process  a  rec- 
ommendation is  made  by  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind  as  to  the  type  of  edu- 
cational program  that  might  best  meet 
the  child's  needs.  It  is  recognized  that 
some  youngsters  will  be  enrolled  as  stu- 
dents at  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  whereas  in  other  cases  it  may  be 
advantageous  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  attend 
a  school  in  the  community  where  he  or 
she  resides.  The  school  may,  of  course, 
be  either  public  or  parochial. 

3.  Medical  Examinations: 

Every  effort  is  made  to  obtain  as  much 
information  about  the  child  as  is  possible 
in  order  that  the  program  can  determine 
the  full  extent  of  each  child's  disability. 
For  this  reason  the  counselor  may 
authorize  an  eye  examination,  a  general 
medical  examination  and  a  hearing 
evaluation  at  the  expense  of  the  Rehabil- 
itation for  the  Blind  program,  if  current 
medical  data  about  the  child  is  not 
available.  These  examinations  are  pro- 
vided by  qualified  doctors  chosen  by 
the  family. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  eye 
examination  in  particular  is  authorized  in 
order  to  determine  whether  or  not,  from 
a  blindness  standpoint,  the  child  is  eligi- 
ble to  receive  services  from  this  pro- 
gram. Recommendations  resulting  from 
the  above  examinations  are  followed 
wherever  possible,  and  are  considered  to 
be  a  part  of  the  services. 

4.  Physical  Restoration: 

If  it  is  determined  that  the  handicap 
can  be  completely  or  partially  eliminated 
through   surgery,   hospitalization,  etc.. 


then  these  services  are  made  available 
through  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for 
the  Blind  program  when  other  resources 
are  not  available — for  example,  if  the 
child's  family  is  financially  able  to  pay 
for  all  or  part  of  the  medical  costs,  they 
would  be  expected  to  participate  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible. 

5.  Training  and  Training  Materials: 
When    a   youngster    is   attending  a 

school  in  his  local  community,  or  is  en- 
rolled at  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  he  may  be  provided  with  cer- 
tain materials  which  will  best  meet  his 
needs.  Such  training  materials  may  be 
provided  directly  through  the  Rehabili- 
tation program  or  may  be  obtained 
through  some  other  existing  source 
within  or  outside  of  the  state.  For  ex- 
ample— the  Division  of  Blind  Services 
may  make  available  recorded  books  on 
tape  where  needed.  Large  print  text- 
books are  obtained  on  a  loan  basis 
through  the  Office  of  Special  Education 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. Arrangements  for  braille  text- 
books may  be  completed  through  library 
services  or  through  the  assistance  of 
volunteer  brailling  groups  in  Montana. 

6.  Psychological  Testing  and  Evaluation: 
The  counselor  working  with  visually 

handicapped  children  may  make  ar- 
rangements through  another  staff  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Division  of  Blind  Services  to 
give  psychological  tests  and  evaluations 
designed  not  only  to  determine  the 
child's  problems,  but  also  to  assist  in 
their  solution.  Psychological  testing  is 
also  used  as  a  counseling  aid  to  deter- 
mine the  general  intelligence  level,  the 
capabilities,  and  the  fields  of  interests 
so  that  proper  guidance  may  be  provided 
in  helping  him  or  her  to  reach  rehabilita- 
tion goals. 

All  of  the  above  described  services  are 
provided  with  one  goal  in  mind — the  ultimate 
rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped  individual. 
Therefore,  as  the  youngsters  reach  their  sen- 
ior year  in  high  school,  arrangements  are 
made  to  refer  them  to  the  regular  Rehabilita- 
tion for  the  Blind  program  of  the  Welfare  De- 
partment where  they  can  receive  further 
assistance  to  attend  a  college,  university  or 
trade  school  of  their  choice,  or  enter  any 
other  training  situation  or  employment  place- 
ment. 

Cooperative  Planning 

It  has  been  emphasized  previously  of  the 
need  for  closer  cooperation  among  and  be- 
tween agencies  serving  the  visually  handi- 
capped. It  is  believed  that  the  Blind  Youth 
Rehabilitation  Project  is  doing  much  in  this 
respect  in  particular  between  the  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  Blind  Services  of  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. A  program  such  as  this,  however,  can- 
not be  completely  successful  were  it  not  for 
the  cooperation  of  other  agencies.  The  coun- 
selor for  blind  youth  often  calls  on  many  other 
departments,  agencies  and  individuals  to 
help  him  in  his  efforts  to  completely  meet  the 
needs  of  his  clients.  Often  he  may  call  on  the 
local  county  health  department  to  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  county  or  school  nurse. 
He  may  confer  with  a  child  welfare  worker 
from  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  a 
county  if  the  visually  handicapped  youngster 
is  in  need  of  this  type  of  help.  He  refers  some 
youngsters  who  are  in  need  of  large  print 
texts  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  counselor  may  assist  his  clients  in  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  the  loan  of  a  talking 
book  machine  which  is  done  through  a  county 
welfare  office  or  a  local  library.  In  other 
words  the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  agen- 
cies and  individuals  is  essential. 


Conclusion 

One  factor,  thus  far  not  mentioned,  should 
be  clearly  stated  here.  This  is  the  fact  that  no 
one  person  can  be  expected  to  cover  a  large 
area  such  as  Montana  and  provide  a  com- 
plete program  of  services  to  all  visually 
handicapped  children.  Such  a  task  is  virtually 
impossible.  This  three-year  program  which, 
essentially  constitutes  a  study,  is  considered 
to  be  only  a  beginning  in  work  with  the 
visually  handicapped  child. 

The  Blind  Youth  Rehabilitation  Project  can 
do  much  immediately  to  alleviate  and  mini- 
mize some  of  the  needs  of  some  of  the  vis- 
ually handicapped  children  living  in  our  state 
today.  More  important,  it  serves  as  a  demon- 
stration project  to  show  the  need  for  greater 
services  in  this  field  for  the  future.  It  can 
serve  and  assist  in  the  planning  of  a  total 
program  for  each  and  every  youngster  who 
experiences  a  visual  problem. 


Wright  Elected  CEC  President 

Mr.  Charles  Wright,  instructor  in  the  De- 
partment for  the  Blind,  has  been  elected 
president-elect  of  the  newly-formed  North- 
central  Council  of  Exceptional  Children.  The 
Northcentral  Council  is  affiliated  with  the 
Montana  Council  of  Exceptional  Children  and 
the  National  Council  of  Exceptional  Children. 
The  group  is  composed  of  professional  per- 
sons, and  others  interested  in  the  education 
and  welfare  of  exceptional  children. 


Braille  Course  Starts  Jan.  15 

The  adult  braille  course  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  Adult  Education  Division  of  the  Great 
Falls  Public  Schools  and  the  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  will  begin  on  Monday  evening, 
January  15th  at  7:00.  Miss  Mary  Louise  Ken- 
nedy, an  instructor  in  the  Department  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped,  will  conduct  the 
course. 

The  course,  which  will  run  for  nineteen 
weeks,  will  be  held  on  Monday  nights  from 
7  to  9.  We  hope  that  those  who  complete  the 
course  will  become  members  of  the  volunteer 
transcribers  group  formed  by  graduates  of 
last  year's  braille  course. 


Quotable  Quotes 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  ability,  but  the 
ability  to  discover  ability  in  others  is  the  true 
test.— Elbert  Hubbard 
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Volunteers,  Students 
The  Department  for  the 

By  Philip  S.  Vedovatti 

Principal,  Department  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 

Fortunately,  for  the  faculty  of  the  Depart- 
ment  for  the  Blind,  many  college  students  and 
other  members  of  the  Great  Falls  community 
don't  adhere  to  the  old  Army  adage,  "Never 
volunteer."  More  than  forty  volunteers  and 
college  students  enrolled  in  the  federally  sub- 
sidized work-study  program  at  the  College  of 
Great  Falls  are  currently  assisting  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Blind  faculty  in  providing  better 
services,  and  materials  for  our  visually  handi- 
capped children. 


MAKING  HISTORY-Mrs.  Cross,  volunteer  brail- 
list,  transcribes  a  history  test  for  use  in  class  the 
following  day.  (School  staff  photo) 


STRIKE  ! !  !  ?  ?  ?— Louise  Beach  aims  for  the  head 
pin  during  a  free  bowling  session  at  Murph's 
Lanes.  (School  staff  photo) 


T-l-G-E-R— Mrs.  James  Murphy,  volunteer  teacher 
aide,  dictates  spelling  words  to  third-grader 
Vicki  Burgett.  (School  Staff  photo) 
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The  charter  members  of  our  "volunteer 
club"  are  the  members  of  the  Missoula  Volun- 
teer Braille  Transcribers  Club  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Mrs.  Frank  Grady.  This  organiza- 
tion has  for  the  past  several  years  been 
supplying  our  school  with  much  needed  sup- 
plementary reading  materials,  textbooks  not 
available  in  braille  from  other  sources  and 
other  miscellaneous  reading  matter  request- 
ed by  our  faculty.  The  Missoula  group  pro- 
duced over  12,000  pages  for  our  department 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  faculty  extends 
its  heartfelt  thanks  to  this  fine  group. 

Another  of  our  older  volunteer  groups  from 
the  standpoint  of  service  is  the  staff  at 
Murph's  Bowling  Lanes  who  have  opened 
their  doors  to  our  children  for  the  past  two 
years.  The  staff  at  Murph's  Lanes  not  only 
donated  the  use  of  their  facilities,  but  pro- 
vided expert  instruction  for  our  junior  and 
senior  high  school  pupils  every  Tuesday  eve- 
ning. 

Since  the  outset  of  the  1967-68  several  new 
programs  have  been  added;  among  these 
new  additions  are  the  following.  Graduates  of 
the  braille  course  offered  last  year  by  the 
school  have  been  coming  to  the  school  from 
one  to  three  days  per  week  as  is  necessary 
to  braille  tests,  worksheets,  and  other  mate- 
rials for  use  in  the  classrooms  during  the 
following  week.  This  fine  group  has  also  tran- 
scribed textbooks  for  our  3  students  now 
attending  Great  Falls  Public  Schools. 


JILL-OF-ALL-TRADES-Dolores  S'onaker,  College 
of  Great  Falls  Junior,  makes  duplicote  braille 
copy  on  the  thermoform  machine.  Dolores  pre- 
pares large  type  and  tactile  materials  and  serves 
as  library  assistant.  (School  staff  photo) 


If  one  walks  by  the  gymnasium  on  Monday 
nights,  one  can  hear  the  sounds  of  music  and 
the  rhythmic  shuffling  of  feet  as  Mrs.  Ray 
Brady,  manager  of  Dee's  School  of  the 
Dance,  conducts  a  course  in  social  dancing. 
During  the  six-week  course  the  students  learn 
traditional  as  well  as  modern  dance  steps. 

Another  welcome  addition  to  our  depart- 
ment is  Mrs.  James  Murphy,  teacher-aide  in 
the  elementary  classroom.  Mrs.  Murphy,  a 

Continued  on  Page  6 


TESTING  1-2-3— Donald  Judge,  another  College 
of  Great  Falls  student,  prepares  to  tape  a  current 
events  article.  Don  also  prepares  materials  and 
assists  at  Thursday  night  swimming  classes. 
(School  staff  photo) 


WHAT'S  THE  ANSWER?-Ben  Balkum,  student 
volunteer,  dictates  a  math  exam  to  Great  Falls 
High  School  student,  Mike  Root.  (School  staff 
photo) 
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Continued  from  Page  5 

former  teaclier,  assists  iVIrs.  Stafne  in  pre- 
paring braille  materials,  tutoring,  and  super- 
vising recess. 

Other  programs  which  utilize  volunteers 
include  a  six-week  beauty  course  conducted 
by  the  staff  at  Jamis'  Beauty  College,  a  week- 
end recreation  program  for.our  primary  grade 
children,  and  a  tutoring  program  for  our  older 
public  school  students. 

These  volunteers  who  have  been  carefully 
screened,  trained  and  supervised,  are  doing 
much  to  lighten  the  load  of  our  classroom 
teachers.  In  addition  they  are  helping  pro- 
mote more  rapid  academic,  social,  and  rec- 
reation growth  of  our  visually  impaired  stu- 
dents. 


CHA-CHA-CHA  -  Mrs. 
Ray  Brady  shows  Martin 
LeDeau  a  new  step  dur- 
ing a  Monday  night  les- 
son.  (School  staff  photo) 


Classroom  Chatter 

from  the  Department  for  the  Blind 


PRIMARY 

A  Visit  to  Big  Stack  Potato  Chips  Plant 
We  visited  the  Big  Stack  Potato  Chips 
Plant.  I  liked  to  feel  the  potato  after  the  skin 
was  rubbed  off  by  a  machine.  I  could  smell 
the  potato  chips  frying. 

— Chucky  Laib 

I  liked  to  feel  the  slices  of  potato  before 
they  were  cooked.  They  were  wet.  We  each 
got  a  bag  of  potato  chips  when  we  left. 

— Barbara  Bearcrane 


We  saw  the  fried  potato  chips  go  up  on  a 
belt  to  an  inspector.  She  took  out  the  ones 
that  were  no  good.  Then  the  rest  were  put 
into  sacks  by  a  machine.  The  sacks  were 
sealed  by  heat  and  were  put  in  boxes. 

— Tommy  Blunk 

Our  Trip  to  the  Airport 

We  went  to  the  airport.  A  pilot  took  us 
through  a  Western  Airline  plane.  It  was  really 
big.  We  sat  in  the  seats.  I  will  fly  home  in  one 
like  this  at  Thanksgiving. 

— Cindy  Kister 

We  al!  liked  to  go  in  the  cockpit  and  sit  in 
the  seats  for  the  pilot  and  co-pilot.  We  heard 
an  alarm  they  use  for  fire.  It  scared  us.  We 
heard  another  sound  that  tells  them  they  are 
going  too  fast. 

— LyIe  Burgett 

We  watched  the  steps  fold  up  into  the 
plane.  Then  we  saw  each  propeller  start  until 
all  four  were  going.  The  pilot  opened  his 
window  and  got  a  note  handed  to  him  at  the 
end  of  a  long  stick. 

Then  the  plane  taxied  down  the  runway  and 
took  off.  Some  Army  jets  really  made  a  loud 
noise  when  they  took  off. 

— Glenn  Jacobson 

We  saw  a  litter  can  shaped  like  Smokey 
the  Bear.  It  was  called  Hungry  the  Bear.  We 
pulled  his  nose  to  open  it  to  put  trash  in.  We 
had  our  picture  taken  by  it. 

— Laura  Johnston 

A  Birthday  Party 

Barbara  had  her  birthday  and  we  had  a 
party.  She  is  six  years  old  now.  Mrs.  Williams' 
parents  came  to  the  party  too.  We  had  cake, 
ice  cream  and  Kool-Aid. 

— April  Carter 

INTERMEDIATE 

For  English  class  we  dramatized  the  Shoe- 
maker and  the  Elves  for  the  Primary  grades. 

The  shoemaker  and  his  wife  were  very 
poor.  He  would  cut  out  one  pair  of  shoes  at 
night  and  leave  it  until  morning.  When  he 
came  to  work  the  next  morning  the  shoes 
were  all  finished.  The  shoemaker  was  very 
pleased  with  the  nice  shoes.  He  sold  the 
shoes  and  got  enough  money  to  buy  leather 
for  two  pairs.  He  cut  these  out  and  left  them. 
Then  next  morning  they  were  all  finished. 
Next  time  he  had  money  enough  to  buy 
leather  for  four  pairs. 
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The  shoemaker  and  his  wife  decided  to 
light  a  candle  and  see  who  was  doing  this. 
They  discovered  it  was  the  elves.  They  made 
clothes  and  shoes  for  the  elves.  The  next 
night  when  the  elves  came  they  saw  the 
clothes  and  were  very  happy.  They  decided 
they  would  not  have  to  come  back  to  the 
shoemaker  any  more. 

— Donald  Orr 

In  fourth  grade  science  class  we  studied 
about  the  Antarctic  and  the  explorers. 
Admiral  Byrd  was  one  of  the  first  explorers. 

We  found  out  the  scientists  are  still  mak- 
ing studies  of  the  ice  they  bore  from  the  large 
glaciers. 

— Wendy  Krogfoss 

Our  class  made  a  farm.  We  have  a  house 
and  barn,  a  pasture  with  farm  animals  in. 

— Arnold  Bernhart 

When  we  visited  the  creamery  we  got  to 
ride  on  a  chain  that  is  built  in  the  floor.  This 
chain  carries  cartons  of  milk  to  the  cooler. 
This  was  fun. 

— Nancy  Troendle 

When  we  visited  the  creamery  we  saw 
where  they  made  ice  cream.  We  went  in  the 
place  where  they  stored  the  ice  cream  and  it 
was  20  degrees  below  zero.  We  were  happy  to 
come  out  where  it  was  warmer. 

After  our  tour  we  had  a  treat,  an  English 
toffee  bar.  Also  they  gave  us  hats  and  bal- 
loons. 

— Vicki  Burgett 

In  third  grade  social  studies  class  we 
studied  about  the  city  creamery.  We  found 
out  how  the  people  with  the  help  of  machines 
get  the  milk  ready  for  our  use. 

After  our  study  of  the  city  creamery  we 
visited  the  Meadow  Gold  Creamery. 

— Arnold  Bernhart 

The  Strange  Land 

In  the  antarctic  people  breathe  ships  and 
rainbows.  This  may  surprise  you,  and  then  it 
may  not.  People  can  also  float  upside  down. 

I  learned  from  my  science  book  about 
Admiral  Byrd,  who  was  an  explorer  of  the 
antarctic.  It  said  nothing  about  the  food  he 
ate,  but  in  the  Weekly  Reader  it  said  the  men 
had  eaten  food  thirty  years  old.  The  reason 
it  stayed  fresh  was  that  it  was  frozen. 


There  were  explorers  who  found  a  dog, 
apparently  frozen  stiff.  Temperatures  have 
been  recorded  of  120  degrees  below  zero. 

A  child  in  the  antarctic  would  live  without 
getting  any  disease  of  any  kind  except  when 
introduced  from  the  outside  of  this  continent. 

— Johnny  McCulloch 

At  The  Creamery 

Our  class  went  to  the  creamery.  I  saw 
many  big  machines.  One  of  them  was  a  big 
metal  vat  where  they  mixed  and  pasteurized 
the  ice  cream,  it  surprised  me  that  it  was  so 
big.  I  saw  a  butter  churn,  too.  It  was  a  large 
barrel  type  machine  with  large  blade  like 
things  that  turned  around.  Finally  the  butter- 
milk all  drained  out.  There  was  a  chain  that 
ran  on  the  floor  and  we  got  to  ride  on  it.  It 
was  the  chain  that  the  milk  cartons  rode  on. 
I  was  weighed  on  the  scales  and  I  found  out 
that  I  weighed  72  lbs.  I  had  no  idea  that  I 
weighed  so  much.  Then  we  rode  in  an  ele- 
vator. We  rode  up  to  the  top  floor  and  then 
to  the  basement.  I  felt  glad  that  we  had  come. 
We  all  got  ice  cream  bars  before  we  left.  They 
were  called  English  Toffee.  I  enjoyed  the 
whole  thing  and  i  know  that  the  rest  did  too. 

— Johnny  McCulloch 

A  Different  Experience 
On  Friday  the  seventh  grade  visited  the 
telephone  company.  The  first  thing  which 
we  saw  there  was  the  switchboard  room.  We 
got  to  see  how  the  operator  plugs  in  her  head- 
phones to  take  calls.  The  next  department 
was  the  toll  and  test  department.  First  we 
heard  a  man  explain  how  the  wiring  works. 
Then  we  saw  how  the  time  and  temperature 
is  recorded.  We  each  got  to  call  time  on  a 
touch  tone  telephone.  We  had  a  most  enjoy- 
able trip.  At  the  end  of  our  tour,  we  each 
received  a  little  Trimline  Phone  key  chain. 

— Deborah  Bennett 

Christmas  Time 
In  every  person's  heart  there  is  a  great 

amount  of  joy 
At  last!  At  last,  Christmas  is  on  its  way. 
The  holidays  will  lighten  the  hearts  of 

everyone, 
Let  us  rejoice  in  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

— Maureen  Wildin 

A  Salute 

I  am  new  in  this  school.  I  like  it  very  much. 
The  teachers  are  friendly.   1   make  good 

Continued  on  Page  8 
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grades.  I  am  learning  more  than  I  ever  did 
before.  This  is  such  a  good  school.  We  all 
should  be  proud  of  it.  Let  us  stand  up  and 
give  the  school  a  cheer. 

— Maureen  Wildin 

A  Vacation  in  Idaho 

On  July  22,  I  went  to  Idaho  to  spend  a  week 
with  my  grandma  and  grandpa.  While  I  was 
there,  I  went  boating,  swimming,  fishing  and 
cherry  picking.  One  night  I  spent  in  town  with 
my  Aunt  Sandy.  She  took  me  to  a  place  called 
The  Passtime  for  dinner  and  afterwards  we 
went  to  her  apartment  which  I  liked  very 
much.  The  next  morning  we  went  to  a  Crazi- 
daze  sale  downtown.  That  was  a  lot  of  fun. 
Then  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  home.  I  loved 
that  week  in  Idaho. 

— Debbie  Bennett 

A  Day  in  the  IVIountains 

August  20,  I  spent  that  day  up  in  the  moun- 
tains by  Lincoln.  That  morning  was  hot  and 
not  much  of  a  breeze  was  blowing.  My  family 
and  I  set  out  about  eight  o'clock  and  reached 
our  destination  about  ten.  We  stopped  where 
there  was  grass  and  a  mountain  stream.  It 
was  kind  of  like  an  island.  There  was  water 
on  two  sides  of  us.  There  were  two  old  log 
cabins  still  standing  from  earlier  time.  I  saw 
the  outsides  of  them  but  it  was  too  dangerous 
to  go  inside. 

The  water  in  the  mountain  stream  was  very 
cold  but  I  went  in  anyway.  I  had  to  wear  some 
cloth  shoes  because  of  the  rocks  in  the 
stream.  We  had  a  delicious  picnic  dinner  and 
then  we  drove  into  Lincoln  where  we  had 
chocolate  sundaes.  Then  it  was  time  to  start 
for  home.  We  finished  up  our  day  with  dinner 
in  one  of  the  parks  here  in  town. 

— Judy  Enseleit 

A  Trip  to  the  Rainbow 

On  the  afternoon  of  November  14,  the  sev- 
enth grade  had  a  very  noisy  experience.  We 
went  to  Rainbow  Dam.  As  we  entered,  we 
were  standing  between  two  generators.  They 
were  very  noisy.  When  we  got  to  the  end  of 
the  room,  the  guide  showed  us  a  waterwheel 
that  was  not  in  use.  I  was  scared  at  first,  but 
I  finally  got  up  enough  courage  to  touch  it. 
Then  we  went  up  on  the  second  floor  where 
there  were  two  offices.  In  one  of  these  offices 
were  many  panels  of  controls  that  a  man  used 


to  speed  up  and  slow  down  the  machines  on 
the  main  floor. 

Some  of  these  instruments  told  how  much 
voltage  there  was  going  out  over  lines  to  all 
different  parts  of  the  state.  Then  we  left  the 
office  and  went  to  the  transformer  deck. 
There  we  saw  two  big  transformers  which  in- 
crease the  voltage  from  6,600  to  100,000.  We 
touched  these  but  I  must  admit  I  was  scared. 
After  we  left  the  building,  we  went  to  the 
switch-yard.  We  did  not  get  to  feei  anything 
there  but  the  guide  told  us  about  the  big 
transformers  here  which  increase  the  voltage 
before  it  goes  to  towns  all  over  the  state.  We 
enjoyed  the  trip. 

— Debbie  Bennett 

A  Christmas  Morning 

The  clock  in  the  kitchen  struck  seven  with 
glee 

To  announce  the  lighting  of  the  Christmas 
Tree; 

To  announce  the  arriving  of  the  wonderful  day 
Upon  which  in  a  manger  the  Christ  Child  lay. 
And  into  the  living  room  came  the  children 
with  glee 

And  express  their  awe  at  the  Christmas  Tree. 
To  see  its  lights  and  decorations  gleaming 
Expressing  its  very  own  true  Christmas 
meaning. 

Then  paper  and  boxes  and  more  paper  and 
string 

Revealing  the  true  joy  of  the  Christmas 
meaning; 

And  which  brings  to  memory  of  every  girl 
and  boy 

The  wonderful,  true  meaning  of  the  Christmas 
joy. 

Then  away  to  the  House  of  the  Lord  they  all 
filed 

To  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  Christmas 
Child. 

To  raise  their  voices  in  a  joyful  song  of  praise 
To  tell  of  His  birthday  in  prayerful,  holy  ways. 

— Judy  Enseleit 


The  Great  21 


A  Merry  Christmas 
and  Happy  New  Year  to  All 
From  Troop  21 
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Captioned  Films 

For  the  Deaf 


By  Dr.  Donald  G.  Ferguson 

Assistant  Project  Director,  Southwest  Regional  Media  Center  for  the  Deaf,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico 


I  have  chosen  to  devote  myself,  in  the  time 
allotted  to  me,  to  an  explanation  of  some  of 
the  activities  of  Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf, 
and  to  the  setting  in  which  educational  media 
are  being  developed.  But  before  I  begin,  I 
would  like  to  share  a  bit  of  creative  writing 
with  you.  It  is  by  a  nine-year-old  boy  from 
South  Dakota.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  deaf- 
ness, nor  Captioned  Films,  but  it  is  about 
teachers  and  includes  some  allusions  to 
September  which  give  it  a  certain  relevance. 
I  thought  you  might  enjoy  it:  He  wrote — 

"This  is  a  school.  It  is  where  human  beings 
go  to  learn  things  they  don't  know.  Besides 
human  beings,  there  are  some  girls  and  a 
teacher.  The  teacher  is  there  to  see  that  no- 
body does  anything  and  the  little  girls  are 
there  for  stool  pigeons.  When  the  girls  grow 
up,  they  get  to  be  teachers  and  have  their  own 
mob  of  stool  pigeons. 

"At  school  you  have  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, spelling,  history,  and  recess.  Recess 
is  so  you  can  forget  what  you  learned  in  the 
morning  before  you  start  something  new. 
Reading  is  looking  at  words  instead  of 
pictures.  Arithmetic  is  stuff  like  you  have 
three  and  you  give  John  two.  Baloney!  I 
wouldn't.  History  is  what  happened  before  you 
got  to  school,  which  is  plenty.  It  keeps  hap- 
pening all  the  time,  so  the  later  you  start  to 
school,  the  worse  off  you  are. 

"You  don't  have  to  go  to  school  in  the  sum- 
mer, but  you  have  to  start  in  September  un- 
less somebody  burns  it  dov\/n.  But  nobody 
ever  does.  They  make  up  for  not  making  you 
go  to  school  in  summer  by  giving  you  home- 
work when  they  get  you  again.  Homework  is 
what  your  father  does  until  it  gets  too  hard, 
and  then  he  buys  you  an  encyclopedia  so  you 
can  do  it  yourself. 


"Every  month  they  give  you  a  report  card 
which  you  bring  home.  You  get  your  father  to 
sign  it  if  it  is  good  and  your  mother  if  it's  no 
good,  which  it  usually  is.  When  you  start 
school  again  in  September,  they  give  you  a 
brand  new  teacher  as  the  last  one  is  worn 
out  and  got  married.  She  is  like  the  old  teach- 
er except  she  knows  more  " 

You  were  probably  primed  to  hear  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Hester  today.  Dr.  Hester  truly  plays  in 
the  first  chair  very  well  and,  as  you  know,  he 
is  a  grand,  senior  professional  in  the  field  of 
deaf  education.  His  health  is  fine,  but  his 
voice  has  worked  overtime.  So  he's  down  on 
the  Mexican  border  giving  his  voice  time  to 
dispell  some  of  the  raspiness  accumulated 
over  a  whirlwind  summer  of  traveling  hither 
and  yon  to  meetings  such  as  this. 

If  he  were  here,  he  would  purposefully  en- 
deavor to  make  you  unhappy.  He  operates  on 
a  common-place  contention  used  in  most  any 
type  of  salesmanship.  Very  simply  put:  If  a 
person  has  a  new  idea  or  product,  he  pushes 
it  by  attempting  to  displace  the  old  idea  or 
product.  The  consumer,  in  other  v\/ords,  has 
to  become  unhappy  with  things  as  they  are 
to  make  room  for  the  things  that  might  be 
better. 

Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf,  in  a  sense, 
is  a  peddler  of  new  ideas,  approaches,  mate- 
rials. And  so  this  agency  succeeds  in  its 
efforts  to  the  extent  that  old  educational 
patterns  are  altered  or  completely  changed. 

What  needs  changing?  Broadly  speaking, 
the  answer  is  American  education.  Specifi- 
cally, deaf  education. 

In  1965,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf,  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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retary  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 
published  its  findings.  They  are  embodied  in 
the  Babbidge  Report,  named  after  Dr.  Homer 
Babbidge  who  chaired  the  committee.  The 
opening  sentence  in  the  summary  says: 

"The  American  people  have  no  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  their  limited  success  in 
educating  deaf  children  and  preparing  them 
for  full  participation  in  our  society." 

The  committee  elaborated  on  this  point  by 
including  these  facts  in  their  report: 

1.  Less  than  half  of  the  deaf  children 
needing  specialized  pre-school  instruction 
are  receiving  it. 

2.  The  average  graduate  of  a  public  re- 
sidential school  for  the  deaf — the  closest 
we  have  to  generally  available  "high  schools" 
for  the  deaf — has  an  eighth  grade  education. 

3.  Seniors  at  Gallaudet  College,  the  na- 
tion's only  college  for  the  deaf,  rank  close 
to  the  bottom  in  performance  on  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination. 

4.  Five-sixth  of  our  deaf  adults  work  in  man- 
ual jobs  as  contrasted  to  only  one-half  of  our 
hearing  population. 

In  a  similar  vein,  Herbert  R.  Kohl  makes  the 
the  following  statement:  "The  major  conclu- 
sion that  can  be  drawn  from  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  literature  on  the  education 
of  the  deaf  is,  bluntly,  that  it  has  failed."  This 
statement  is  included  in  his  paper  prepared 
for  the  Center  for  Urban  Education  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

There  are  other  studies  with  s  i  m  i  li  a  r 
findings.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  they  do 
not  make  very  pretty  documentation.  May  I 
say  that  by  singling  out  deaf  education,  there 
is  no  implication  intended  that  public  educa- 
tion in  general  is  without  dirty  linen. 

I  relish  my  humble  participation  in  the  field 
of  deaf  education  because  among  many  other 
reasons,  I  have  truthfully  found  that  the 
teachers  of  the  deaf  with  whom  I've  worked 
are  comparatively  more  aware  of  the  need  for 
improvement,  more  cognizant  of  the  many 
facets  which  make  up  the  process  of  learn- 
ing, more  deeply  committed  to  what  they  are 
doing  and  aware  of  the  importance  of  it — all 
in  all,  more  constructively  unhappy,  I  guess 
you  could  say. 


I  want  to  quote  one  last  time  from  the  Bab- 
bidge Report — a  statement  no  less  significant 
than  the  others  I  have  shared  with  you  from 
that  document. 

"The  unsatisfactory  state  of  education  of 
the  deaf  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  lack  of 
dedication  of  those  who  teach  and  work  with 
the  deaf." 

To  what  can  it  be  attributed?  What  will  add 
to  and  facilitate  the  teacher's  effort  to  im- 
prove classroom  instruction?  The  answers 
are  many,  not  the  least  of  them  being  these 
three: 

1.  Dramatically  more  research,  especially 
on  problems  of  how  language  is  learned  and 
concepts  formed  by  deaf  young  people.  A 
related  need  is  for  encouraging  young  educa- 
tional researchers  to  take  their  place  in  the 
field  of  deaf  education. 

2.  Early — very  early — identification  of  deaf- 
ness followed  by  intensive  work  with  the 
young  deaf  child,  the  infant,  in  order  to  capi- 
talize on  the  hearing  he  or  she  has,  realizing 
that  for  anyone  language  acquisition  be- 
comes increasingly  more  difficult  after  early 
childhood. 

3.  And  much  more  parent  education  about 
their  deaf  child  so  that  they  in  turn  can  and 
do  lend  support  to  all  formal  educational  en- 
deavors structured  to  help  their  child. 

Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf  is  dedicated 
to  providing  some  help  without  making  any 
grandiose  claims  that  they  can  provide  it  all. 
This  agency  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  began  in  1950  on  a  private  basis. 
The  private  operation  was  dissolved  when  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  took  it  over 
in  1959.  Since  its  inception,  it  has  expanded 
to  include  education  materials — films,  film- 
strips,  transparencies,  etc. — for  school  chil- 
dren as  well  as  adults.  There  are  now  in 
circulation,  from  over  sixty  distribution  points 
in  the  country,  approximately  300  titles  of 
educationa!  films.  In  addition,  225  titles  are  in 
use  for  entertainment  or  general  interest 
purposes.  Last  year,  deaf  students  made  up 
audiences  in  which  550,000  viewed  materials 
distributed  by  Captioned  Films.  With  a  school 
population  of  somewhat  over  40,000  deaf  stu- 
dents in  the  U.S.,  it  can  be  clearly  seen  that 
many  if  not  most  of  these  40,000  children 
viewed  several  of  the  Captioned  Film  hold- 
ings. In  addition,  25,500  deaf  adults  com- 
prised the  audience  for  general  interest  films 
in  1955-1965. 
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A  five-year  curriculum  project  sponsored 
by  Captioned  Films  has  been  conducted  at 
Ball  State  University  in  Muncie,  Indiana.  This 
project  served  as  a  means  for  suggesting  cur- 
ricular  changes  and  recommending  appro- 
priate educational  media  to  facilitate  such 
changes.  Curriculum  guides,  admittedly  in 
insufficient  quantities,  have  been  made  avail- 
able in  the  fields  of  literature,  social  studies, 
personal-social  education,  consumer  educa- 
tion, sex  education,  mathematics,  and  voca- 
tional education. 

Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf  now  operates 
four  Media  Centers — one  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  one  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, another  at  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
and  the  fourth  one  through  the  New  Mexico 
Foundation  at  New  Mexico  State  University. 
These  Centers  conduct  workshops  and  insti- 
tutes and  carry  on  research  to  help  put  teach- 
ers in  touch  with  the  most  recent  and  most 
promising  educational  media  on  the  market. 

EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA  —  That  term  con- 
jures up  many  synonyms,  many  images,  i.e. 
educational  technology,  educational  hard- 
ware and  software,  controlled  environments, 
automated  learning.  And,  to  some  people, 
these  are  red  flags  which  whip  up  skepticism 
and  fear.  Fear  that  machines  will  replace 
teachers.  Fear  that  media  will  de-personalize 
education.  And  so  on.  Carried  to  their  ex- 
tremes they  could  become  ends  in  them- 
selves. 

Educational  media  are  means.  Means 
should  not  determine  ends.  Truckloads  of 
new  equipment  will  not  usher  in  the  millenium 
in  education  by  themselves  any  more  than  a 
new  power  mower  can  make  good  neighbors. 
What  is  accomplished  in  the  classroom  where 
automated  learning  and  multi-media  are 
employed  when  the  content  in  social  studies, 
for  example,  is  a  seemingly  endless  encoun- 
ter with  one  community  helper  after  another 
or  is  a  tireless  string  of  historical  chronology? 

William  Trow  says  in  his  book.  The  Teacher 
and  Technology,  "In  spite  of  the  enthusiastic 
prophecies  about  the  future  of  automation 
(meaning  automated  learning  in  the  class- 
room), there  is  no  intention  of  banishing 
teaching  personnel  from  the  schools;  how- 
ever, it  may  be  desirable  at  times  to  maintain 
some  distance  between  teachers  and  pupils 
as  is  now  done  when  the  latter  read  in  the 
library  or  do  their  homework.  The  importance 
of  the  'living  teacher'  is  not  questioned,  but 


only  his  competence  in  the  various  roles  he  is 
expected  to  play." 

To  attain  defensible  learning  objectives  in 
any  educational  program — and  this  includes 
programs  at  the  advanced  graduate  level — 
requires  ingenious  variety  and  patient  repeti- 
tion. Whitehead  advised  teachers,  "Do  not 
teach  too  many  subjects.  What  you  teach, 
teach  thoroughly.  Let  the  main  ideas  which 
are  introduced  into  a  child's  education  be  few 
and  important  and  let  them  be  thrown  into 
every  combination  possible."  What  applies 
here  to  education  in  general  is  magnified 
many  times  over  in  the  specialized  task  of 
helping  meet  the  needs  of  individual  deaf 
learners.  Any  learning  is  broadly  superficial 
without  the  depth  provided  by  repetition. 

It  is  simplistic,  but  accurate  I  think,  to  say 
that  educational  media — alias  varied  educa- 
tional means  and  processes — can  help.  If 
used  judiciously,  and  if  integrated  properly  in 
a  cohesive  instructional  strategy,  the  new 
media  can  aid  students  to  learn  (1)  more 
thoroughly,  (2)  more  meaningfully,  (3)  more 
interestingly.  At  the  same  time,  the  new  media 
can  assist  the  teacher  to  teach,  to  structure 
an  environment  which  maximizes  the  possi- 
bilities of  thorough  learning  without  minimiz- 
ing his  or  her  own  contributing  competencies. 

Despite  research  conducted  to  date,  these 
ideas  I've  discussed  remain  hypothetical.  The 
use  of  multi-media,  in  other  words,  many  edu- 
cational means  used  concurrently,  in  a  learn- 
ing situation  to  assure  retention  remains  a 
claim  and  a  promise.  Captioned  Films  is 
interested  in  researching  the  whole  matter  of 
a  systems  approach  to  learning  in  order  to 
determine  what  happens  to  the  output  when 
educational  media  are  used  in  concert,  in  a 
clearly  defined  system  with  each  part's 
contribution  to  the  whole  delineated. 

No  one  piece  of  so-called  educational 
hardware  is  THE  ANSWER.  Nor  is  any  combi- 
nation likely  to  be  THE  ANSWER.  "Dramatic 
break-throughs"  and  "panaceas,"  "formulas" 
and  "final  solutions,"  "the  answer" — these 
are  bits  of  vocabulary  I'd  just  as  soon  see  us 
drop  from  our  professional  jargon.  I'm  per- 
sonally quite  wary  of  any  "answer  man"  with 
extraordinary  claims  for  his  product — be  it  a 
food  blender,  gasoline  additive,  mousetrap, 
reading  controller,  or  daylight  screen.  I  don't 
cotton  too  well  to  such  statements  as  the 
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following  from  Time  Magazine  a  few  years 
ago. 

"The  teaching  machine  promises  the  first 
real  innovation  in  teaching  since  the  inven- 
tion of  movable  type  in  the  15th  century." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  very  construc- 
tive element  and  productive  fascination 
involved  in  speculation  such  as  the  following 
dreamed  up  by  the  former  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Francis  Keppel.  Speaking  of  the 
future  of  computerized  education,  he  said  .  .  . 

"In  each  home  could  be  a  study  carrel  with 
a  controlled  environment  complete  with  the 
benefits  of  programmed  learning.  Encyclo- 
pedias at  home  would  not  be  needed;  and  if 
the  child  needed  research  materials  he  might 
be  able  to  call  for  information  to  a  central 
source  for  standard  reference  materials.  A 
print-out  device,  TV  receiver,  or  microfilm 
would  give  him  his  information." 

Now  this  is  way  out,  just  as  it  is  way  out 
to  envision  each  classroom  having  a  movie 
projector,  a  tape  recorder,  a  slide  projector, 
television  receiver,  controlled  lighting,  etc. 
However,  government,  business  and  industry 
have  bedazzled  us  from  time  to  time  with  what 
seemed  way  out  but  by  steady  progress  and 
advancement  many  of  their  "ways  outs"  have 
became  realities. 

Educational  planning  should  not  be  with- 
out its  "way  outs,"  its  seemingly  preposterous 
but  provocative  schemes  for  change,  its  pro- 
ductive fascinations.  As  Oscar  Hammerstein 
wrote  in  one  of  his  lyrics,  "If  you  never  had  a 
dream,  a  dream  can't  come  true."  This  is  not 
to  say  that  we'd  be  better  off  in  a  dreamland. 
Long-range  planning  intelligently  transpires 
within  the  context  of  the  here  and  now;  it 
compromises  between  visions  of  tomorrow 
and  realities  of  today. 

Without  an  open  mind  toward  the  new 
materials,  equipment,  supplies,  and  ap- 
proaches in  education  we  stand  to  be  victim- 
ized by  our  inflexibility,  to  wallow  in  our  dis- 
content, and  to  stagnate  with  patterns  that  are 
hot  what  they  should  or  could  be. 

You've  all  used  or  seen  these  children's 
books  which  are  entitled  All  About  (this)  or 
All  About  (that)— All  About  Snakes,  All  About 
Science,  etc.  Well,  I  certainly  could  not  have 
entitled  my  remarks  today  "All  About  Cap- 
tioned Films."  But  I  hope  that  the  "little  bit" 
you  got  gives  you  a  better  understanding  of 


the  enterprise  and  the  climate  in  the  educa- 
tional world  within  which  Captioned  Films  for 
the  Deaf  functions. — The  Washingtonian 

f —  s 

Classroom  Chatter 

from  the  Department  for  the  Deaf 
Corrected 

Christmas  Tree 
My  mom,  Gary  and  Eddy  cut  our  tree  last 
Saturday.  Eddy,  Norma,  Paul  and  I  carried 
the  tree  to  the  truck.  We  carried  four  more 
trees  to  the  truck.  We  went  home.  After  sup- 
per we  brought  the  tree  in  the  house  and 
put  it  near  a  window.  Gary  brought  the  box. 
My  mom  put  the  star  on  the  tree.  My  dad  put 
lights  on  the  tree.  The  tree  looked  pretty. 

— Rita  Lux 

Snow  Flake 

My  teacher  bought  a  pet.  She  is  a  guinea 
pig.  Her  name  is  Snow  Flake.  We  gave  her 
some  carrots,  some  water  and  some  celery. 
She  has  no  tail  and  she  is  cute  without  a 
tail.  She  has  red  eyes  and  white  fur.  I  must 
ciean  her  water  and  food  bowls.  She  always 
hides  under  the  newspaper.  Her  feet  are  too 
small.  I  like  her. 

— Laurie  Mullins 

A  Visit  to  Santa  Claus 

My  sister,  brother  and  I  went  to  the  cafe- 
teria and  sat  down  to  eat.  Then  we  went  to 
see  Santa  Claus.  Santa  Claus  gave  me  a  color 
book  and  a  candy  cane.  He  said,  "What  is 
your  name?'  I  said,  "My  name  is  Gail  Pace." 
Then  Santa  Claus  said,  "How  old  are  you?" 
I  said,  "I  am  12  years  old."  Then  Santa  Claus 
asked  "Do  you  go  to  school?"  I  said,  "Yes, 
I  go  to  school."  Santa  Claus  said,  "Ho,  ho, 
ho." 

I  will  write  to  Santa  Claus  now. 

— Gail  Pace 

Booty  and  Kittens 

I  have  a  cat.  She  is  black  and  white,  so  we 
call  her  "Booty."  Sometimes  Booty  escapes. 
I  think  Booty  wants  a  new  boy  friend. 

Last  September  Booty  had  five  kittens. 
Later  we  gave  three  kittens  to  Mr.  Lenth's 
children.  But  we  still  have  2  kittens  now.  Do 
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you  want  some  kittens?  But  you  do  not  pay 
us,  they  are  free.  We  want  Booty.  That  is 
enough  for  us!  We  do  not  want  more  kittens! 

— Brenda  LeIVlieux 

Japanese  IVIoney 

IVly  father  went  to  Japan  Oct.  1944.  My 
father  got  the  Japanese  money.  My  father's 
Japanese  money  was  1  penny,  10  dimes,  25 
quarters,  50  half  dollars  and  100  dollars.  I 
brought  some  money  to  school.  We  looked  at 
the  money. 

— Donald  Fink 

Rollerskating 

We  went  rollerskating  last  Thursday.  Miss 
Seymour  and  Mr.  MacArthur  helped  me  to 
learn  to  rollerskate.  Mr.  MacArthur  told  me 
not  to  look  down.  I  like  to  dance  without 
lights. 

I  saw  my  new  friend.  He  said,  "What  is 
your  name?"  I  said,  "My  name  is  Joe  Man- 
zer."  He  was  nice  to  me. 

I  like  to  go  rollerskating.  I  want  to  go  roller- 
skating  again. 

— Joe  Manzer 

Studying  Alaska 

We  are  studying  Alaska  in  Social  Studies. 

The  boy  and  the  girl  in  the  story  are 
named  Andy  and  Alice.  They  go  to  school 
every  day.  They  get  clothes  and  canned  foods 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  night  for  six  months  and  six 
months  of  daylight. 

One  day  they  killed  a  whale.  When  they 
brought  it  home,  they  stored  the  whale  meat 
under  the  ground  to  keep  it  frozen.  The  man 
who  was  cleaning  the  mouth  of  the  whale  saw 
the  children  watching  him,  and  he  gave  them 
some  baleen  from  the  whale.  The  children 
said  "Kwayanna,"  which  means  "thank  you" 
in  the  Eskimos'  language.  They  used  the 
baleen  to  chew  for  gum  and  to  make  balls 
with.  They  could  play  with  the  baleen  for  only 
a  few  days  because  the  oil  in  it  would  dry 
out. 

— Charlotte  Hansen 

A  Trip  to  Beckman's 

On  November  8,  1967,  Class  7  visited  Beck- 
man's  warehouse.  Mr.  Hansen  was  the  man's 
name  who  showed  us  around.  He  showed  us 
how  to  skin  animals.  We  saw  skins  from  a 
bear,  a  buffalo,  a  moose,  elk,  raccoons,  a  fox 
and  several  animals.  Mr.  Hansen  showed  us 


how  to  remove  fat  from  hides,  too.  We  really 
enjoyed  this  trip. 

— Douglas  Catron 

Hunting  Geese 

On  Wednesday,  November  22,  I  went  home 
for  Thanksgiving.  I  was  very  happy  to  go 
because  my  father  had  asked  me  to  go  goose 
hunting  with  him. 

The  first  time  we  went,  I  didn't  shoot  any. 

Thursday  morning  I  did  not  go  hunting.  I 
was  lazy  and  wanted  to  sleep.  My  dad  said 
I  was  like  a  bear. 

Friday  afternoon  my  dad,  Mike,  and  I  went 
goose  hunting.  We  did  not  get  any  geese  that 
day  either.  Dad  thought  rnaybe  we  could  go 
along  the  river.  He  even  walked  around  in  the 
water  for  a  while.  He  happened  to  step  in  a 
hole  and  his  hat  came  off  and  floated  on  the 
water.  I  laughed. 

— Douglas  Harasymczuk 

Population  Explosion 

I  read  in  the  Weekly  Reader  that  there  are 
two  hundred  million  people  living  in  the 
United  States.  About  4^/2  million  are  boys  and 
girls  who  are  in  the  fourth  grade  this  year. 

California  has  more  people  living  there 
than  any  another  state.  I  guess  people  like  to 
live  near  the  ocean. 

Some  people  have  moved  to  the  United 
States  from  other  countries. 

— Pamela  Kovash 

Class  Meeting 

Twice  a  month  our  class  has  a  business 
meeting.  Miss  Wheeler  thought  we  needed  to 
know  how  to  act  at  a  meeting  so  she  is  teach- 
ing us  the  rules. 

At  the  first  meeting  each  month  we  elect 
officers.  Last  month  I  was  the  secretary.  We 
each  get  to  have  some  kind  of  responsibility. 
I  like  this  idea. 

At  the  first  meeting  the  class  voted  to  have 
a  special  activity  each  month.  We  have  al- 
ready gone  rollerskating,  and  we  plan  to  go 
swimming  in  January. 

— Robert  Steppler 
The  Seal  Hunt 

We  studied  about  a  seal  hunt.  Andy  and 
Father  went  to  look  for  the  seal  and  they  saw 
one  asleep  near  its  hole.  They  crawled  on  the 
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ice.  Father  threw  the  harpoon  at  the  seal.  It 
died  right  away.  Andy  saw  water  spouting 
up  from  another  hole.  They  left  the  dead  seal 
on  the  ice.  They  crawled  to  the  other  hole 
and  waited  for  a  long  time.  Andy  got  tired,  so 
they  took  the  one  seal  and  went  home. 

— Gregory  Lakey 

Company  for  Thanksgiving 
Charlotte  came  to  my  home  for  Thanks- 
giving. 

We  went  deer  hunting  once  but  we  didn't 
find  any  to  shoot. 

On  Thursday  we  ate  turkey,  cranberries, 
dressing,  sweet  potatoes,  potatoes,  gravy, 
butter,  and  buns.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  to 
a  movie.  It  was  called  "The  Shaggy  Dog." 
The  movie  was  not  very  funny. 

We  came  back  to  school  on  the  bus.  We 
met  some  hearing  boys  and  girls.  It  was  fun 
visiting  with  them. 

I  enjoyed  having  company  during  vacation. 

— Marion  Louie 

Rollerskating  Party 

Our  class  invited  Miss  Seymour,  Mr.  Mac- 
Arthur,  and  Mr.  Wright  to  go  rollerskating 
with  us  on  November  16th.  Mary  Ellen  Tansey 
went  rollerskating  with  us,  too. 

I  had  to  rent  size  8  shoes.  I  used  2  pairs  of 
socks  but  some  used  only  one  pair  of  socks. 

Charlotte  and  I  got  dirty  because  we  fell  on 
the  floor  so  often.  I  fell  because  I  wanted  to 
practice  skating  backward. 

Mark,  Douglas  C,  Douglas  H.,  Jon  M., 
Gregory  L.  and  I  played  catch  with  some  hear- 
ing boys.  Mark  and  I  talked  with  them,  too. 

Our  class  had  a  fine  time  that  night. 

— Stephen  Brunelle 

All  I  Wanted  Was  a  Spool  of  Thread 
One  Saturday  afternoon  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  I  went  to  town.  While  there,  the  most 
unusual  thing  happened  to  me! 

I  needed  a  spool  of  blue  thread  to  match 
a  dress  which  I  was  making  for  sewing  class. 
So  I  decided  to  go  to  Kress.  I  took  a  piece  of 
my  material  with  me  so  I  would  be  sure  to 
get  the  right  color.  In  Kress  I  was  looking  for 
some  thread  but  couldn't  find  it.  I  asked  a 
clerk  about  it,  and  she  showed  me  where  the 
thread  was.  I  finally  found  a  good  spool. 


I  looked  for  a  clerk  but  couldn't  find  one. 
So  after  waiting  a  long  time  for  someone  to 
come,  I  decided  to  put  a  dime  on  the  counter 
and  leave. 

As  I  started  outside,  a  clerk  ran  and 
grabbed  my  arm.  She  asked  me  if  I  had  paid 
for  the  spool  of  thread.  I  told  her  that  I  put 
a  dime  on  the  counter.  She  doubted  my  story 
so  I  walked  back  to  the  counter  with  her.  But 
my  dime  had  disappeared. 

I  tried  to  explain  to  her  that  I  had  put  a 
dime  on  the  counter.  She  told  me  I  had  better 
go  to  see  the  manager.  I  tried  to  explain  to 
her  but  she  couldn't  understand  me.  So  I  had 
to  go  to  see  the  manager.  The  clerk  took  me 
to  his  office. 

I  knocked  on  the  door  but  no  one  an- 
swered. I  decided  to  open  the  door  and  look 
into  the  room.  But  nobody  was  there.  I  went 
into  the  room  and  sat  in  a  chair.  While  sitting 
there,  I  began  to  get  restless  and  upset. 

I  hated  to  wait  and  wait.  I  wanted  to  go 
back  to  school.  I  did  not  want  to  get  into  a 
big  discussion  over  such  a  small  thing  as  a 
spool  of  thread.  So  I  decided  to  find  a  way 
to  escape  without  letting  the  clerk  know  it. 

There  was  a  big  window  in  the  office  with 
a  fire  escape  outside  that  led  to  the  alley  in 
back  of  the  store.  I  walked  very  quietly  to  the 
window  and  put  my  right  leg  through  the 
opened  window.  Then,  as  I  tried  to  pull  my 
other  leg  through  the  window,  someone  sud- 
denly started  pulling  my  leg — the  way  I  am 
pulling  yours!!!! 

—Ellen  Hulet 

Japanese  Customs 

Japan's  way  of  life  is  different  from  the 
United  States'  way  of  life. 

in  Japan,  the  basic  food  is  rice.  They  usu- 
ally eat  rice  every  meal,  including  breakfast. 
Sometimes  they  eat  seaweeds.  Seaweeds  are 
supposed  to  be  delicious  v;ith  rice.  The  Jap- 
anese people  also  eat  vegetables  with  rice. 

The  Japanese  like  to  collect  dolls  and  put 
them  in  cabinets.  Some  of  the  dolls  are  made 
of  clay  and  some  are  made  of  plastic. 

Some  of  the  people  still  wear  kimonos.  It 
is  a  long  dress  with  long  sleeves.  They  are 
heavy  clothes.  With  the  kimono,  they  usually 
have  an  obi,  a  long  sash  wrapped  around 
the  waist.  People  wear  sandals  or  thongs 
with  kimonos.  But  many  Japanese  have  be- 
gun to  wear  western  clothes. 
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in  the  house,  the  Japanese  people  always 
take  off  their  shoes.  They  don't  want  dirty 
shoes  on  their  floors.  They  want  to  keep  their 
floors  clean. 

I  think  the  Japanese  customs  are  very 
Interesting. 

— Kathy  Humphrey 

The  Man  Who  Stole  Christmas 
This  is  a  very  funny  Christmas  story  about 
a  man  who  decided  to  steal  Christmas. 

Some  children  were  playing  outside.  A  man 
went  outdoors  but  he  just  frowned  at  the 
children  because  they  were  excited  over  their 
Christmas  gifts.  He  got  mad  and  lost  his  tem- 
per at  his  dog.  He  kicked  the  dog. 

That  night  the  man  decided  that  he  would 
steal  all  the  Christmas  gifts  and  trees  from 
the  homes  in  the  village.  He  had  no  heart  for 
Christmas.  So  he  decided  to  put  one  antler 
on  the  dog's  head  and  pretend  he  was  a  rein- 
deer. The  man  acted  like  Santa  Ciaus.  He 
went  to  people's  homes  and  took  everything 
from  each  of  the  houses.  In  one  house,  a  little 
girl  woke  up  and  asked  the  man  if  he  was 
putting  gifts  under  tree.  He  told  her  that  she 
would  find  out  on  Christmas  morning.  Then 
he  left  the  village.  He  got  to  the  top  of  a  hill 
and  the  dog  lost  his  balance  and  slid  back 
down  the  hill.  The  man  was  left  holding  the 
sled.  He  looked  down  and  saw  the  people. 
His  heart  became  bigger  and  he  began  to 
love  Christmas.  He  pulled  the  sled  back 
down  the  hill.  He  went  so  rapidly  that  he 
passed  the  dog.  They  arrived  at  the  village 
and  he  gave  the  people  their  gifts.  That  night 
they  had  a  Christmas  dinner.  Everyone  in  the 
village  had  a  merry  time. 

— Anita  Sides 

Why  I  Like  the  West 

I  like  the  West.  It  is  a  place  of  wide  open 
spaces. 

There  are  beautiful  rugged  mountains.  In 
the  winter,  the  forest  and  mountains  are 
covered  with  snow.  You  can  live  close  to 
nature.  You  can  smell  the  fresh  air,  evergreen 
trees  and  the  sap  in  the  trees. 

There  are  so  many  nice  ranches  and  good 
fishing  places  in  the  West.  Nothing  is  more 
delightful  than  to  spend  the  afternoon  at  a 
river  or  hunting  for  deer  and  elk  far  inside  the 
forest. 

The  traffic  on  the  highways  is  not  so 
heavy.  One  can  travel  for  many  miles  and  not 


meet  another  car.  In  the  East,  the  traffic  is  so 
much  heavier.  I  have  heard  that  in  some 
areas  of  the  East  it  takes  two  or  three  hours 
to  go  back  and  forth  to  work. 

I  hope  the  West  never  becomes  too 
crowded.  I  like  it  the  way  it  is  now. 

— Larry  Smolik 

What  Christmas  R/leans  to  IVle 

Christmas  is  a  time  of  happiness  and  ex- 
citement. Little  children  are  so  curious  to  see 
what  they  get  from  Santa  Ciaus.  The  teen- 
agers know  they  will  get  nice  presents  from 
their  relatives,  parents  and  friends. 

As  Christmas  approaches,  the  children 
often  think  about  the  fun  they  will  have.  They 
enjoy  getting  out  of  school  for  two  weeks. 
You  will  see  many  kids  tobogganing  down 
hills,  and  having  snowball  fights. 

The  adults  have  parties  till  midnight.  They 
get  really  tired,  but  are  happy. 

It  is  good  to  be  with  the  family  and  see  old 
friends  that  1  seldom  see.  And  it  is  so  good 
to  relax  and  see  the  house  decorated  with 
Christmas  cards,  a  tree,  and  pretty  gifts 
wrapped  in  gay  colors.  We  make  white  prints 
on  our  windows  and  put  candies  on  our  table 
with  little  wreaths  around  each  candle. 

Most  of  all,  Christmas  is  the  birthday  of 
Jesus  Christ,  our  savior.  So  we  should  re- 
member the  day.  It  is  nice  to  hear  songs  and 
listen  to  stories  about  Christ,  Mary  and  Jo- 
seph. We  never  become  tired  of  hearing 
about  Bethlehem. 

Hope  you  all  have  a  white  Christmas  and 
enjoy  it  as  much  as  i  will. 

— Nancy  Burns 

Trip  to  the  S^ew  Library 

Thursday,  November  9,  we  girls  went  on  a 
field  trip  to  the  Great  Falls  Public  Library. 

The  children's  books  are  in  an  arrangement 
like  adults'  books.  The  children's  books  are 
in  one  room  The  adults'  books  are  grouped 
in  two  rooms.  One  room  is  for  non-fiction 
books  and  magazines,  and  the  other  one  on 
the  second  floor  is  for  fiction  books. 

The  fluorescent  lights  are  used  for  lighting 
the  rooms.  There  are  also  big  orange  and 
white  ceiling  fixtures  in  the  front  of  the  circu- 
lation desk. 

At  the  front  inside  the  library  is  a  big  com- 
fortable, curved  circulation  desk.  Behind  the 
desk  is  a  librarian's  office. 

Continued  on  Page  16 
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In  the  children's  department  they  have  low 
shelves  or  stacks  easy  for  the  children  to 
to  reach  the  books  on  the  top  shelves. 

The  tables  are  round,  and  the  chairs  are  in 
a  modern  style.  There  is  another  table  called 
"donut"  because  it  is  round  and  has  a  little 
attached  bench  around  it.  It  is  for  little  chil- 
dren of  3  to  5  years  old. 

Before  going  down  to  the  basement  we 
passed  a  "checking  room."  It  was  pretty  big 
and  comfortable.  They  have  many  returned 
books  from  the  bookmobile  and  the  library 
depository.  The  girls  were  checking  them  for 
borrowers'  cards. 

On  one  side  is  a  "switch  board."  A  woman 
takes  all  the  telephone  calls. 

We  went  to  the  basement.  It  was  very  large. 
There  is  a  staff  room  for  the  workers.  The 
tables  and  chairs  are  in  modern  style.  The 
staff  room  has  a  soda  pop  coin  machine.  The 
machine  looks  like  a  refrigerator. 

The  cataloging  room  is  for  new  books  to  be 
cataloged.  There  was  a  woman  who  mended 
some  worn-out  books. 

In  the  film  room  are  many  films  in  alphabet- 
ical order  on  the  rack.  The  library  sometimes 
have  shows  for  little  children.  The  older  ones 
cannot  check  out  the  films,  but  clubs  or 
organizations  may.  There  is  a  film  repair 
machine  for  repairing  the  damaged  films. 

We  rode  in  an  elevator  to  the  third  floor. 
On  the  third  floor  is  a  storage  room  for  many 
old  magazines. 

We  went  to  the  Montana  Room  where  all 
the  old  books  and  history  of  Montana  are 
kept.  In  the  Montana  Room,  the  rug  is  golden 
and  thick.  And  the  room  has  fireproof  protec- 
tion. 

I  noticed  a  copying  machine  on  the  second 
floor.  You  have  to  pay  25  cents  to  make  per 
copy  from  many  books  like  reference  that 
cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  library. 

— Kathy  Humphrey 

The  New  Public  Library 

The  Library  Science  class  went  with  Mrs. 
Bass  to  see  the  new  public  library  Tuesday, 
November  7. 

When  we  approached  it  I  could  see  the  blue 
building  with  wide-open  windows  on  the  front. 
It  is  built  in  a  slightly  curved  style. 


When  we  entered  the  front  door,  we  all  saw 
the  circulation  desk  where  the  books  are 
charged  and  returned.  On  the  right  of  the 
desk,  there  is  a  children's  library.  We  met  Mr. 
Lyon's  daughter,  Mrs.  Lords,  and  she  showed 
us  around.  The  stacks  are  lower  than  ours  and 
they  can  be  moved  up  and  down  for  the  sizes 
of  the  books.  The  books  are  arranged  like 
ours  but  more  orderly.  There  is  a  librarian's 
office.  It  keeps  the  children  away  from  the 
librarian  when  she  is  busy.  I  admired  the 
doughnut  table.  It  looks  cute  with  a  turkey 
decoration  on  it. 

I  liked  the  carpet  which  is  as  green  as  an 
emerald.  It  is  soft  to  walk  on.  The  stairs  are 
carpeted,  too.  The  second  floor  is  for  adult 
non-fiction.  We  saw  desks  that  are  for  people 
to  study  and  read  quietly. 

There  are  vertical  files  and  a  copying 
machine  which  copies  pages  from  the  refer- 
ence books  you  need  to  take  home.  A  copy 
costs  25  cents.  Then  time  was  short,  so  we 
had  to  leave  and  promised  that  we  would 
come  back. 

We  came  back  Thursday.  We  looked  at  the 
left  side  of  the  circulation  desk  and  found 
some  periodicals  in  a  group  with  all  the  fiction 
books  for  adults.  The  second  floor  is  for  non- 
fiction  books.  There  are  such  old  reference 
books  you  can  check  out.  The  new  ones  will 
have  to  be  at  the  library  or  you  can  make 
some  copies  from  them.  They  have  round 
tables  and  comfortable  chairs  to  sit  and  study. 
The  light  are  bright  enough  for  people  to 
read.  We  met  Mrs.  Lords  and  she  showed  us 
the  basement.  In  the  basement,  we  saw  the 
cataloging  dept.  where  they  get  new  books 
and  have  them  arranged  for  the  shelves.  We 
also  saw  conference  rooms  with  all  the  pic- 
ture prints  and  paintings.  These  may  be 
loaned  to  people  for  three  months.  A  lady 
works  to  have  them  ready.  There  is  a  machine 
for  rewinding  films  and  checking  if  there  are 
any  damages.  The  films  are  arranged  in  al- 
phabetical order.  Mrs.  Lords  showed  us  the 
staff  room  where  the  staff  can  relax  and  have 
lunch.  Then  we  tried  the  elevators.  There  is 
one  for  the  staff  and  another  one  for  the  pub- 
lic. We  all  were  elevated  to  the  top  floor.  Mrs. 
Lords  showed  us  the  Montana  Room.  It  was 
lovely  and  fire-proof.  We  looked  at  the  office 
rooms  and  were  satisfied  with  our  visit.  May- 
be I  will  come  back  and  get  some  books.- 

— Nancy  Lou  Burns 
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